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Puget sound, on which Tacoma is located, 











is a remarkable body of water, for none other 
has so irregular an outline, nor a greater 
length of coast line in proportion to its water 
area. It has an estimated area of 2,000 square 
miles, with a shore line more than 1,800 miles 
in length. From the international boundary 
line on the north to Olympia on the south, 





the shore line of Puget sound is cut up with 
innumerable bays, coves and inlets, and the 
body of water is almost surrounded by moun- 
tains, which are covered with dense forests of 
the finest ship-building timber in the world, 
and beneath which are rich and inexhaustible 
deposits of silver and copper. Throughout 
the entire ledgth, Puget sound has a depth 
sufficient to float the largest ocean-going 
vessels. Washington, in its commercial rela- 


OCEAN DOCK AND ORIENTAL LINERS, TACOMA, WASH. tions with foreign countries, shows a wonder- 








ACOMA is becoming the greatest port for 
7 Oriental shipping on either coast of the 
American continent. Col. Clinton P. Ferry, 
French consular agent, says: ‘‘No city of her 
size in America has so large a foreign com- 
merce firmly established. Her advantages are 
such that she is the chief manufacturing city 
of the Northwest, the chief wheat port of the 
state, and the chief coal port of the coast. 
Her Oriental tonnage exceeds that of Seattle, 
Portland and San Francisco. The largest 
ships which will ever be built will come from 
the ocean to her docks without the slightest 
impediment. Nature has furnished her with 
every element which is necessary to build a 
great city and to retain for her the position 
which she now occupies, the mistress of the 
Oriental trade from the Pacific coast.’’ 


ful advance during the past ten years. 
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A STRANGE REVIVAL. 





An attempt to revive the Gaelic, or Irish, lan- 
guage, is being made by certain ambitious Irishmen, 
who have secured the formation of leagues for this 
purpose, both in Ireland and America. The idea 
seems to be that by the preservation of the national 
speech they will preserve the national spirit, through 
which they fondly hope to attain Irish independence 
after while. The world was treated to a rare spec- 
tacle some few months ago, when Hon. Thomas 
O'Donnell, M. P., addressed the speaker of the Brit- 
ish House of Commons in the Gaelic language. Such 
a thing had not happened for a hundred years. 

The Irish language was forbidden as the language 
of the common people in the fourteenth century, but 
it has survived to this day. It has thus shown a 
great vigor, seeing that English has been the national 
language for five centuries. In most instances the 
language of a people dies with its nationality; but it 
has not been so in this case, perhaps, because, in 
a large measure, at least, the Irish have never been 
reconciled to the loss of their independence, and have 
constantly kept alive the national spirit. The advo- 
cates of the revival of the old Irish speech are at the 
same time strong advocates of the Irish national par- 
ty, and they hope to aid their cause by this move. 
What the final results will be cannot be fully deter- 
mined now. One thing is certain, that good will 
come such as comes froim the study of any language. 
The movement can hardly fail to increase the interest 
of the Irish in Ireland, and to bring about fresh at- 
tention to the old literary documents in the libraries 
of that historic land. But whether it can stem the 
tide of emmigration which is pouring from its shores, 
and keep the language from being finally swallowed 
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up in the widening use of English, is a problem yet 
to be solved. Meantime, the “revival” will be watch- 
ed with no little interest by a multitude of students. 





SCIENCE AND THE MOSQUITO. 


A 





The great advance which natural science has made 
during the past few years is only equalled by its prac- 
tical turn. It has brought us more than informa- 
tion—it has brought information of a very valuable 
sort. One need only refer to the various practical 
uses to which coal tar has been put to illustrate the 
statement. But a more recent and highly interest- 
ing one is found in those investigations which have 
shown clearly the relation of the mosquito to disease. 
We have not been in the habit of regarding the in- 
sect as much more than a general nuisance, disagree- 
able, indeed, to have about, but impossible to wholly 
banish. His annual visits have been taken as a mat- 
ter of course, to be endured until frost and _ cold 
weather knock him out for the season. But no one 
dreamed, until very recently, that he carried with him 
the germs of disease and death. The discovery has 
been as startling as the prospect of putting him en- 
tirely to route is gratifying. 

Perhaps the first important step toward this dis- 
covery was the finding that Texas cattle, which died 
with a peculiar fever, were the victims of a parasite 

called the cattle tick, which conveyed diseased germs 

to healthy cattle. That discovery meant the future 
prevention of the Texas fever in cattle, which was a 
blessing to the whole civilized world. It also led to 
investigation as to the causes of other diseases, with 
surprising results. One of these is, that malaria and 
yellow fever are largely due to the presence of mos- 
quitoes, 

With reference to malaria, experiments have been 
made over a somewhat wide area, in Italy and West 
Africa. The results have been the same in both 
places. A certain kind of mosquito has been shown 
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to be necessary to the spread of malaria. Its hab- 
its have been studied, its breeding places mapped 
out, and the conditions under which it breeds deter- 
mined. The results have been of vast importance. 
One of them is to deprive the African fever of its 
former terror. That which has killed multitudes of 
travelers, explorers and missionaries will henceforth 
have little dread. By following a definite course of 
action, European and other foreigners can become 
immune against the deadly fever. This of itself is 
far-reaching in its consequences, and is sure to give 
an impetus to commerce with West Africa. In the 
end the natives themselves will be the beneficiaries 
also. 

The experiments with yellow fever have been al- 
most equally satisfactory. In Havana, various ex- 
periments have been made to see whether mosquitoes 


which had bitten yellow-fever patients would infect, 


those who were bitten by them. It was clearly prov- 
en that a mosquito transmitted the fever if it bit a 
person twelve days after contact with a fever patient ; 
otherwise not. These experiments were conducted 
by Dr. Walter Reed, at the head of an army commis- 
sion appointed for that purpose. His words on the 
subject are therefore entitled to belief. He says: 
“The spread of yellow fever can be most effectually 
controlled by measures directed to the destruction of 
the mosquitoes and the protection of the sick against 
the bites of these insects.” has been 
found to destroy them, and so in many localities, 
where bodies of water, the breeding places of mos- 
quitoes, cannot be drained, they are rendered deadly 
to the insect by being covered with petroleum. If 
farmers and others will co-operate to do away with 
ponds and marshy places on their farms, and rain bar- 
rels about their houses, the mosquito, with malaria 
and yellow fever, will soon become chiefly a reminis- 
cence. 


Petroleum 





One of the significant signs of the times is seen in 
the resignation of Hon. Seth Low as President of 
Columbia University, New York, that he may be- 
come candidate for mayor of that great city. Mr. 
Low represents the intelligent, honest, conscientious 
element of the citizens, and stands for honesty and 
business methods in the administration of municipal 
affairs. New York is the largest city in the United 
States, and offers great chances for political corrup- 
tion, and also exceptional opportunities for perform- 
ing great seryices to the public. A clean administra- 
tion of public matters in that city will be a blessing 


to the whole country. The example would be con- 


tagious, and spread to all the large cities of the 
United States. It would be a victory of honesty as 
against the spoils system, for the people as against 
party. While the election of such a man as Presi- 
dent Low to the mayoralty of New York would save 
the people millions of dollars yearly, which now go 
to line the pockets of unscrupulous politicians, the 
moral effects would be incalcuable, and would be 
felt all over the country. The very fact of a Presi- 
dent of a great educational institution resigning his 
place of honor and influence to redeem the civic life 
of a great city is itself inspiring. Nothing more 
hopeful the future welfare of the nation can 
hardly be conceived than the fact of the educated 
and conscientious men of the nation throwing them- 
selves into the midst of political life for its purifica- 
tion. When that spirit prevails, the day of political 
redemption from bossism and partisan tyranny is not 


lar away. 


for 


How is such a spectacle brought about? 
Manifestly by the conviction that educated men are 
under the most solemn obligation to use their best 
talents for the good of the whole people. An educa- 
tion which produces such results is ideal in its char- 
acter. It ought to begin in the primary grades of 
the common schools, and be carried through the 
universities. It cannot be taught in courses, like 
mathematics or chemistry, but by the persistent ex- 
amples and lofty ideals set before the scholars. An 
education for public service is of the noblest type. 





Will school matters ever become liberated from 
politics? It is a shame that many teachers. are ap- 
pointed because they have political influence, and not 
because of fitness. Many schools are ruined and 
others crippled because of it. This state of affairs has 
been exposed in the schools of Chicago. Some in- 
structors were being paid large salaries for teaching 
three or four pupils. One of the city dailies has this 
“At a meeting of the school management 
committee the superintendent reported that twenty- 


eight high school teachers whose salaries aggregate 


to say: 


$40,000 a year are not needed in the schools, and are 
being carried on the pay rolls in direct violation of a 
rule of the board, which says that in schools of over 
500, at least twenty pupils must apply for admission 
to a class before it is organized, and that in schools of 
less than 500 the minimum class shall consist of fif- 
teen pupils. It develops that these teachers have 
been drawing big salaries for teaching classes of two 
or three pupils.” 

The same condition doubtless exists in other cities. 
When will the robbery of the people cease? 
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The death of President McKinley under such 
tragic circumstances called out eulogistic expres- 
sions from men in all walks of life and of all political 
shades of opinion. Among them all there was none 
more - significant than the words of ex-President 
Cleveland, as he spoke to the body of students at 
Yale University. These words are not only signifi- 
cant as coming from a distinguished political oppon- 
ent, who has ‘also received the highest honor possi- 
ble to an American citizen, but more so for the les- 
sons conveyed to the mind of the student. They 
are worthy of being impressed on the mind of every 
boy and girl. He said: 

“The who is universally mourned today 
achieved the highest distinction which his country 
can confer on any man; and he lived a useful life. 
He was not deficient in education, but with all you 
will hear of his grand career and his services to his 
country and his fellow citizens you will not hear that 
the high plane he reached or what he accomplished 
was due entirely to his education. You will instead 
constantly hear as accounting for his great success 
that he was obedient and affectionate as a son, pat- 
riotic and faithful as a soldier, honest and upright 
as a citizen, tender and devoted as a husband, and 
truthful, generous, unselfish, moral 
every relation of life. 

“He never thought any of those things too weak 
for his manliness. Make no mistake. Here was a 
most distinguished man—a great man—a_ useful 
mari—who became distinguished, great and usefui 
because he had and retained unimpaired qualities of 
heart which I fear university students sometimes feel 
like keeping in the background or abandoning.” 


man 


and clean in 





Superintendent Cooley, of Chicago, did the right 
thing when he sent a letter about the effort of the 
anarchist to destroy government by killing the Presi- 
dent, and had the same read to every school in that 
city. That letter, after briefly stating the facts, point- 
ed the children to the failure of the effort, and em- 
phasized the fact that government could never be de- 
stroyed in such a foolish way. It then went on to 
point out briefly the necessity of government, and 
appealed to the sound common sense of every child 
in its support. It is such timely appeals as this which 
greatly help the cause of law and order against the 
wild ravings of the lawless. If children can have 
instilled in their minds the prime importance of just 
government to the safety and welfare of the people, 
they will become proof against the senseless vagaries 
of those who would save society by destroying it. 


The common school has thus a high and holy func- 
tion to perform in its work with the children. Let 
teachers everywhere take advantage of this dreadful 
calamity to drive the truth home. A better oppor- 
tunity could hardly be imagined for such work. 





Another Arctic expedition has gone into the un- 
known land, searching for fame and anything 
that may come within reach. 


else 
The north pole seems 
to be the object of search, though what these scien- 
tific gentlemen propose to do with it when they find 
it doth not yet appear. It may gratify curiosity to 
know what conditions exist in the extremest north- 
ern point, but any practical value can hardly materi- 
alize. Nobody would want to live there, and, if 
an open way should be found to North Asia, most 
people would prefer a different route. It could not 
be worked as an excursion business for sight-seers 
and globe trotters, to any considerable extent. Even 
if it were fitted up as a paradise for fools, the most of 
them would have too much sense to locate there. One 
thing seems pretty certain: The man who goes and 
gets back will get plenty of honor, and can write a 
book of travels which will fix him for the rest of his 
natural life. The great drawback about the business 
is getting back to write the book. Baldwin is the 
latest pole hunter. He has gone on a five-year 
hunt, with 425 dogs, 15 Siberian ponies, 6 dog train- 
ers, 42 men, scientists and others, and three vessels 
filled with provisions and necessary equipment. It 
is said to be the best organized and equipped expe- 
dition ever headed that way. 


Baldwin is only 35 
years old. 





Co-education in professional schools will be 
strengthened this year by the admission of women 
to Rush Medical College, Chicago, for the first time. 
Heretofore all efforts in that direction have failed, in 
spite of persistent importunity. But this famous 
school has become the medical college of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, which is a co-educational institu- 
tion, and therefore has ruled that women shall be ad- 
mitted to the first two years’ studies. This admis- 
sion is, doubtless, the entering wedge for the whole 
medical course, since in all other departments, in- 
cluding the divinity school, this young institution 
grants women the same privileges as men. The Uni- 
versity Record has this to say: , 

“No one can doubt that the last two years of the 
course, the junior and senior, will offer the same priv- 
ileges in time as a fitting conclusion of the step al- 
ready taken. If men and women can work together 
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when busied with the problems connected with the 
study of literature, general science, history and art, 
why can they not do the same in the department of 
medicine? The co-education of the sexes in medicine 
has been successful elsewhere, and we look to see it 
not less a success in Rush Medical College.” 





The number of active members present at the De- 
troit meeting of the N. E. A. was 1,173, which is a 
larger number than were ever before present at an 
annual convention. The Executive Committee will 
meet early in October to determine the location of the 
next convention. Secretary Shepard states that the 
printing of the annual volume of proceedings is now 
well under way and will be completed about December 
15, so that the volumes may be delivered before the 
holiday vacation. 





The American Association for the Advancement 
of Science recently met in Denver and delivered 
some profound wisdom to the world. They declared 
that Adam and Eve were myths; that no pair were 
the parents of the human race; that there were more 
races than one, each of which had an independent 
history ; and more of the same sort. Now these men 
may know a great deal, but it will take something 
more than their dictum to convince the thinking 
world that men have not a common origin, especially 
in the face of the facts of history, philology, 
ology, and all the traditions of men. 
enough to believe it when the facts conclusively 
show it. Till then we hold on to Adam. 


palzont- 


It will be time 





United States Ambassador Choate in an address 
last July at the commencement of the University Col- 
lege School, London, advocated a novel method of 
reciprocity between England and the United States. 
It was, that a treaty be effected between the two 
countries whereby students winning prizes in one 
country might finish their education in the other. 
Such a course would certainly tend to unify the sym- 
pathies of these two great Anglo-Saxon countries, 
and strengthen the bonds already uniting them. But 
the schools of Great Britain have not been attractive 
to the most students seeking a foreign finish. Ger- 
many catches the most of them, and France a good- 
ly number. 





The money dividend is not the sole return of effort 
or of life. 


PEARRRRRRRRRRRRKRRRRER 
* COMMUNICATIONS 
PERRIER IERIE RARER KRER 


THE GRACE OF GRACES. 





BY B. C. RICHARDSON, 





The secret of faith is but half understood. St. Paul 
has given us its definition as “the substance of things 
But it 
was the Christ alone who revealed the secret although 
we still fail to grasp His explanation. He did not tell 
us what faith is, 


hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” 


but He revealed how to use and 
Ponder His words: “What things soever 
ye desire, when ye pray, believe that ye receive them 
and ye shall have them,’ 


possess. 


A modern writer states 
the same thought thus: “Send out your earnest de- 
sire for whatsoever you will, and whatsoever you will, 
if continually watered by expectation will sooner or 
later come to you.” This is not for the few, it is for 
all, but alas! it is but the few who understand. You 
behold the mighty span arching the waters of failure, 
you advance solid 
ground, and then you stop. Looking at the causeway 
stretching to the other shore, you are content to say 
that you are exercising faith; but not one step do 


so far as the timbers rest on 


you take over the surging stream beneath toward the 
promised land of immortal achievement. You pre- 
fer the barren shore of inaction, but have you forgot- 
ten that every great soul of the world’s history has 
passed this way? From the other side they have 
called on you to follow, but you stand frightened, be- 
wildered, discouraged. Fear hinders your advance. 
On a little magazine not long ago, I read these words, 
“Abolish fear and you can accomplish whatever you 
wish.” 

Faith has been denominated one of the graces. 
Not only is it a grace, but a necessity. So love, so 
hope are necessities. But love and hope rest on faith. 
Without faith, love is a curse, hope a mockery. De- 
stroy faith, and love turns to hate, hope to despair. 
Some ancients had the same word for stranger and 
enemy. A man unknown was a man not trusted, 
hence unloved. Nothing so freezes the sweet foun- 
tains of love as loss of faith in the object beloved. 
He who has been betrayed knows best how to hate. 
Not maliciously, but despairingly; not bitterly, but 
hopelessly. Confidence when once 


turned out of 


1 Mark, 11-24. 
2R. W. Trine in “What All the World’s A-Seek- 
ing.” 


* The Philistine. 
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doors seldom returns. Traitor is a more loathesome 
word than enemy. Still faith must be used or be lost. 
Failing in one direction, it must be launched in anoth- 
er. A rebound indicates strength, and strong natures 
are not easily overwhelmed. But when faith fails, 
strength dies. The source of perseverance is faith. 
No man who does not believe endures “unto the 
end.” He must believe either in himself or in others. 

Belief in one’s self is called self-confidence; belief 
in others is called trust. However, a self-confident 
man seldom doubts that he will make others execute 
his plans. His very lack of doubt induces willingness 
on the part of those to whom he appeals. It is this 
man who sometimes practices what is vulgarly term- 
ed “bluff.” What is bluff? A supreme act of faith 
to gain a desired end, whether good or bad—faith in 
the actor’s ability to carry the part through to the 
wished-for result. In like manner, daring and reck- 
lessness lean on faith and leap to safety. 

Thus occasionally men of inferior character and 
attainments put us to shame by the very boldness of 
their achievement. I can never cease wondering at 
such men—at their strange power to combine this 
sublime grasp of the unseen with the meanest, most 
sordid purpose. We must learn their freedom and 
avoid their license. Too much are we hampered by 
convention and creed. A creed ought not to be a 
burden, but a platform, not an obstruction, but a 
spring-board. A creed is like a minature painting 
of the actual landscape, but we are so absorbed in the 
picture that we forget the life-long breezes, the glor- 
ious heights and the laughing skies of the reality. We 
adopt the apostle’s creed, but we overlook his injunc- 
tion, “Prove all things; hold fast that which is 
good.” 4 

And our highest achievement, after all, hangs on 
our grasp of the unseen. Like a magnet, the confi- 
dent soul attracts success. Paul Jones, crying, “I 
have not yet begun to fight,” was irresistible. What 
is the mysterious power? It is called faith, confidence, 
trust, belief, but who can analyze or describe it? Yet 
it is universal. Do not suppose that it is found only 
within the pale of the church or even that it is pecu- 
liar to Christianity. Throughout nature and human- 
ity, its power is present. From the hard-handed labor- 
er to the luxury-loving aristocrat; from the most 
timid maiden to the mightiest statesman; from the 
most unscrupulous scoundrel to the noblest philan- 
thropist ; in all and over all and under all, faith en- 
dures forever. l'aith has no morality, but is colored 
entirely by that to which it is directed. Faith is a 


4 First Thess., 5-21. 


power open to all alike, to the swindler and the saint, 
to the thief and the laborer, to high and low, to rich 
and poor; and discerning is he who lays hold thereof. 
Have you read that great roll of names in the “Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews?” ® Have you thought of the men 
of faith? What of the Baptist and Alexander, of Paul 
and Cesar, of Luther and Napoleon, of Wesley and 
Washington? These were all self-confident men; 
men of supreme faith. 

Faith is life. Faith creates, or rather it is the mind 
creating. Did you ever fathom the human mind? 
When you have, then you will understand faith. The 
mind is a storehouse of vast and mighty potentiality. 
Only a turn of the switch, connecting with the great 
power center, is needed to startle the world. This 
connection made, this power in operation is faith. In 
every soul, some slight connection exists, but we 
shrink from turning on full power. You see, hear, 
read of the great work of a great soul, and you sigh 
and say: “It is not for me.” Have you missed the 
sesame, the key to all doors? Here itis believe. 
“All things,” said the Master, “are possible to him 
that believeth.”® But you cry, “I cannot believe.” 
Why not say, “I will.” Why not believe that you have 
work to do; that you will win your way; that it pays 
to be painstaking and thoughtful; that your own 
ideas are worth while; that character actually is bet- 
ter than all else. Do you suppose the Infinite ever 
doubted? Then why should you, who in Him “live 
and move and have your being.” 

How we bandy words! How many speak of faith, 
whose minds have ever so faintly realized what that 
ponderous word means! Speak of faith in prayer, 
and they immediately think of piteous, long-extended, 
agonized begging. Emerson writes, “As soon as the 
man is at one with God, he will not beg.”? Faith 
takes that which God has been offering through the 
centuries. We deal too much in cant, too much in 
imitation, too much in self-delusion. I am not writ- 
ing from a religious standpoint, but whatsoever you 
are working for, there exercise faith. 

If your labor lies in the schoolroom, you will find 
faith an invaluable help. You will find the petty an- 
noyances disappearing, absorbed in the larger seren- 
ity that will come to you. Believe in and for your 
pupils. Have faith in the boys and girls, not so much 
for what they are as for what they may be. In the 
same marble, the laborer sees a rock, the artist a 
beautiful sculpture. Are you a laborer or an artist? 


"6 Hebrews, 11th chapter. 
6 Mark, 9-23. 
7 Essay, “Self-Reliance.” 
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Believe in your own assured success. When dis- 
couraged, believe that all will yet be right. 
often been ashamed of my fears. My greatest trem- 
bling has preceded my truest success. When con- 
fusion seems about to conquer, believe, not passive- 
ly, but actively that you are about to be complete 
master, and act on your conviction. Keep calm, take 
order for granted, take your influence for granted, 
and soon you will be master. 
ality oppressing you will be overcome by steady un- 
wavering faith. “This is the victory that overcometh 
the world, even our faith.” > 


I have 


An unfriendly person- 


8 First John, 5-4. 





EDUCATION THAT EDUCATES. 





BY DR. A. E. TURNER, 
President Waynesburg College, Pa. 





The rule of the ancients, a sound mind in a sound 


body, and the modern aphorism, there can be no edu- 
cation which ignores character, have been so much 
abused by mere theorists that one can scarcely be 
pardoned for mentioning them in the columns of an 
educational journal. But the fact remains that the 
gist of the deepest culture is contained in these well- 
worn declarations. In educational, as in other fields, 
however, Americans incline to extremes. ‘There are 
many institutions in which one or two of these prin- 
ciples are duly emphasized. It may be questioned 
whether one has yet been founded in which the whole 
scheme receives adequate treatment. Let it be 
ceded, first of all, that there is no education worthy 
of serious consideration which is not strenuous in 


spirit. Not that there is virtue in mere striving, but 


con- 


that effort is the price of achievement. Doubtless it 
is to be so always. 
“Thrive, strive, cry speed ; 
Fight on, fare ever, there as here.” 
Colleges of the old style emphasized almost exclu- 
sively mind-culture. Physical training was a heresy 


to be quickly stamped out. Such colleges have not 


disappeared from the land. Their annual grist is in- 
tellectual prodigies and subtle agnostics. 
In reaction against such tendencies there have 


sprung up great universities, munificently endowed, 
whose best records are made on the diamond and 
the gridiron. Their loyal. alumni count all lost if 
athletic records be lowered. Perhaps they do not 
love mind-culture less, only they prize physical 
prowess more—vastly more. The gymnasium rather 
than the laboratory seems to be the nerve center of 


university life. 


Then the old-time denominational college was ac- 
customed to boast that if nothing else, it was certain- 
ly Christian. Inadequate equipment, untrained teach- 
ers, meager endowments, were not counted serious 
disadvantages so long as the college influences were 
eminently religious. Unusual not 
needed to make it clear that saner ideals are yet to be 


discernment is 


approximated. The system which succeeds in placing 
these essential elements in their right relations, will 
make its day glorious because of the achievement. 
There is a great need even among our educational 
leaders of a more correct educational perspective. 
What I have in mind might be summed up by saying 
that it is not desired that the average college grad- 
uate shall be less virile in intellect, less vigorous in 
physique, or less deeply set in his religious convic- 
tions, but that his culture shall be somewhat broader, 
his attainments more evenly balanced and that all the 
essentials of all the schools shall be merged into the 
ultimate ideal of life—character. 

Strangely enough, this is the one thing lacking in 
many college-bred men of the day. 





Money is now 
offered for educational purposes without stint; it re- 
mains for the schools, both public and private, to re- 
adjust their courses and to modify their aims so as to 
reduce to a minimum the time and effort required to 
attain to intellectual maturity which shall be at the 
same time duly supported by physical and moral cul- 
ture. 

A great university which makes men think, which 
does not overtrain its athletes and which makes a 
place for sane religious impulses will not lack for men 
to fill its halls and will occupy a place unique hither- 
to in the national life. 





SCHOOL-ROOM TACTICS. 





BY LEILA TRUMBULL. 





School room tactics, the very essence, “the sugar- 
and spice and all things nice” of the schoolroom. 
Around these hover all the sentiment, the ideality, the 
test of strength of the school. 


All that has in it the force and power of genius 
in its relation to school work is embodied in these 
That trite and oft-quoted saying, “As the 
teacher, so is the school,” has lost none of its truth 
in these modern days of systematic education. 

Through tactics only is the soul of the teacher seen. 
The school, acting upon the character of the teacher, 
as the glass prism upon the sunbeam, breaking into 
parts, all the personality, showing some characteris- 
tics to be bright, some of a more somber hue. 


words. 
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The teacher the center, all effects radiating from 
her whether good or evil. If they know themselves 
to be failures, sorrowfully they believe with Pope, 

“Tf vain the toil 
Blame the culture 
Not the soil.” 

Methods and rules vary little, and may not be 
owned by any, not so with tactics. The word “tactics” 
in its military sense, means the management of the 
company by the leader. That tact or skill displayed 
by the commanding officer in drilling, imparting in- 
struction and disciplining his forces. 

Schoolroom tactics, to complete the simile, is that 
tact or skill displayed by the teacher in developing 
the moral, mental and physical, or three-fold nature 
of the child. 

And, apart from the lessons heard and recited each 
day, there is quite as important a work in the school- 
room, of which harmonious development and charac- 
ter-building are uppermost. 

Before the new education, to excite or arouse en- 
thusiasm was not considered a task of the public 
school teacher. On the contrary, an interested school- 
room would most probably be noisy and hence ob- 
jectionable. That school has been the best where 
the routine was most iron-bound, where children 
were drilled in their exercises like soldiers in the 
manual, and where excellence in the one case, as in 
the other, depended on turning human beings into 
machines. 

The teacher should study childhood in giving in- 
struction, but successful tactics should know the in- 
dividual child. Schoolroom tactics can be laid down 
in rules by our superior educators, as are military 
laws, but unless the teacher be an adept in exped- 
ients, the ones governed can never realize the best 
results. 

Napoleon was all-powerful because when the case 
in his judgment demanded, he dispensed with prece- 
dent and used original tactics, or any means that 
would bring victory. 

The great and pressing desideratum ever being 
held before an assembly of teachers is making good 
citizens of their pupils. 

This feature of their work is of much importance in 
the preparation of the pupil for the duties of life. No 
rational plea can be given by teachers for leaving this 
out of their daily programme. 

The first thing to be considered is obedience, lov- 
ing obedience if possible. The one who loves his 
country will yield ready obedience to her laws. 
Theory would have us believe: “Gain the child’s love 


and he will love to obey,” but realism teaches us that 
children have not had time to learn from experience 
that love and obedience go hand in hand. So our 
human children are as prone to disobedience as the 
sparks are to fly upward. A natural rebellion to sub- 
mit to an other’s will we find even at the mother’s 
knee, but vigilance, firmness and uniformity will es- 
tablish this right habit. 

Those teachers who resort to mere physical force 
instead of moral incentives, using coercion to assert 
authority, produce only outward obedience. 

Physical culture, drills, motion songs for the little 
ones, are very beneficial in inculcating habits of obed- 
ience; they also promote an orderly and systematic 
method of thought and action. 

The children enjoy the strict discipline these exer- 
cises enforce, and make the most difficult changes 
with beautiful precision. 

Having gained prompt, almost spontaneous obed- 
ience, tactics for discipline need be applied only for 
individual faults and sins of the schoolroom, and 
much more latitude can be given, when suspension of 
work or play can be had at a word. 

Although the leader’s tactics are indeed synony- 
mous with originality, inventiveness, and individual- 
ity, still there are some fundamental traits that must 
be found in the wise tactician—sympathy, gentleness 
and justice, 

Teachers obtain the sympathetic regard of their pu- 
pils by giving due attention to their wants. The pos- 
session of this feeling is the best foundation for suc- 
cess in discipline. 

Respect for justice is universal, as in the great 
world, so it is in the minature world in which the 
teacher reigns as judge. 

Blessings be upon the primary teacher, who can 
strike the happy medium in these chaotic days of 
school reform, between making the lower grades a 
play paradise and a fact-getting factory. 

The pearl of great price to be sought for with chi- 
dren, is attention. How many teachers would sell all 
that they have to possess it, yet the tact to gain per- 
fect attention is as rare as the jewel. 

The basis of good order is attention. All that is 
unnatural is disorderly. Herein lies every degree of 
failure or success. 

Unless the teacher can enter the child’s mind, be- 
come in fact as a little child, she cannot enter into the 
kingdom of child thought. 

The feeling of pleasurable excitement existing in 
the pupil is the test of attention given by Spencer. 

Good order, or attention involves impression rath- 
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er than repression. To secure this pleasurable excite- 
ment the conductor of lessons must be versatile, filled 
with enthusiasm intense. 

Perhaps in no other decade of the past fifty years 
have more educational devices to help in securing the 
attention of children been devised than in the last ten 
years. 

Public schools are no more left to themselves. The 
tactics of teachers are now before the public, and if 
not always a critical, surely an interested one. 

The systematic rules of our public schools should 
be held inviolate by all teachers, hence the program- 
mes and general laws of the different rooms are car- 
ried out in much the same manner, but the teacher 
will remember : 

“New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth ; 
They must upward still - id onward 


Who would keep abreast of truth.” 
ALTON, ILL. 





HEROISM. 





BY ESTELLE GARDINER. 





The bells of the vessels as they toll in passing Mt. 
Vernon, tell, without words, whom the American 
people love and honor as their greatest hero. 

Napoleon is called a hero by many, but he was sim- 
ply a brave man in war and a good general, but not 
a hero in the true sense of the word, for if he were, 
he would never have seized that which he had not the 
least right to, namely, the throne of France; neither 
would he have treated his wife, Josephine, in the man- 
ner he did, for being a hero does not mean merely 
ambitious for glory, but also truthfulness, honesty, 
and doing that which is best for one’s country with- 
out the least consideration of self. 

Leonidas, the King of Sparta, showed himself a 
hero in so bravely defending the pass of Shermopy- 
lae with only 6,000 men against the forces of Xerxes, 
amounting to 2,640,000, and when he found he could 
not conquer, resolving to exact as dear a victory as 
possible, he threw himself on the host in front, and 
with his band fought until every man was slain. 

When the storm of the revolution swept over 
France, Charlotte Corday, a good and noble woman, 
gaining admission to the presence of Marat, the 
blood-thirsty wretch who excited the people to such 
an extent that they were more like wild beasts than 
human beings, stabbed him with her own hands while 
pretending to show him the names of his enemies in 
Caen. She did this, although knowing that for it she 
would be executed, and she met her death bravely, 
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believing she had freed France from its worst enemy. 
As was afterward seen, she did more harm than good, 
for she only killed one head where there were many, 
nevertheless, she was just as much a heroine, for her 
intention was good, and that is what makes the deed. 

Joan of Arc dearly paid for her love of country 
with her life. 

Lafayette, the brave Frenchman who spent his for- 
tune and arms in behalf of this country, is venerated 
by the Americans more than any other foreigner, 
having left his bride of a month to come and fight for 
this land, because he thought the American cause a 
just one, and that the American people would make a 
great nation, if once they became free and had a 
chance. 

Commodore Perry showed great bravery in the de- 
fense of his vessel in the battle on Lake Erie. 

Grant, Sherman and Lincoln are the heroes of the 
late war. General Lee was one of the bravest men 
this country has seen, and it is a pity he wasted the 
energy of a noble mind in such a cause. 

The charge of the six hundred in the Crimean war 
has been made immortal by Tennyson, arid the high- 
est praise that can be given them is contained in the 
last lines— 

“Honor the charge they made! 
Honor the Light Brigade, 


Noble Six Hundred!” 
FLUSHING, L. I., N. Y. 





If any preparation at all is necessary, then the 
best possible preparation is essential. That which 
makes any preparation important emphasizes the 
value of doing one’s best in that line. Preparation 
means fitness for work, and one is not properly fitted 
to teach others who cannot give them 


what they 
need. 


Elementary knowledge is not enough quali- 
fication for teaching the elements of knowledge. No 
teacher can successfully teach who does not know 
more than he teaches. Knowledge is so inter-relat- 
ed that a knowledge of several subjects is necessary 
to properly teach one. Hence every one who feels 
called upon to teach should also feel the call to thor- 


ough preparation for that calling. Nothing short of 
this will succeed. 





President W. R. Harper, of the University of Chicago, 
has received the decoration of the Legion of Honor, of 
France, in acknowledgment of services in connection with 
the Alliance Francaise, a French institution. It is in the 
form of a Maltese cross, made of silver and enamel. 





A co-operative company in London propose to serve meals 
to all comers for 4 cents. Their bakery and kitchen covers 
more than an acre of ground. Family meals will be pre- 
pared of meat, vegetables, cereals and fruits. 
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GOOD LITERATURE IN THE PRIMARY DEPART- 
MENT. 





The day has passed when an enlightened commun- 
ity will tolerate—I go up; Do I go up? I do go up. 
We go up; Do we go up? We do go up. They go 
up; Do they go up? They do go up—to the end of 
the chapter; or that equally silly talk about—I see a 
cat; Do I see a cat? I do see a cat. I see the cat; 
Do I see the cat? I do see the cat. Can I see a cat? 
I can seeacat. Can I see the cat? I can see the cat. 
Can a cat see me? A cat can see me. Can the cat see 
me? The cat can see me. Can you see a cat? You 
can see a cat. Can you see the cat? You can see the 
cat. Canacat see you? A cat can see you. Can the 
cat see you? The cat can see you—to the end of 
time. All that you have to do to make a book of such 
vague and vicious mumblings is to set your pen a-go- 
ing and go off and leave it. 

It seems incredible that such things should be 
printed, and yet this is but a slight exaggeration of 
books that have sold by the million. How was it pos- 
sible? Simply because the old-time book makers and 
teachers thought that in order to learn to read a child 
should re-read words, and therefore the most nearly 
alike sentences could be, the better. Let us be grate- 
ful that such nonsense has gone with the old-time 
theory that if a man was sick and needed all the blood 
he had, the thing to do was to draw it off in quan- 
tities. 

We now know that the blood needs toning up at 
such times, and so the interest of the child needs 
the tonic ef good literature. Ifa child reads ten sen- 
tences of the nerveless kind, his interest and attention 
lessen with each new sentence, and the liability to 
stumble increases as he goes blundering on. 

The child that reads “Mother Goose,” “Fairy 
Tales,” or any masterpieces in the child’s world, is 
thinking of what he is reading, and the relish quick- 
ens his appetite for more. Better than phonics, even, 
is the relish of genuine literature. These classics 
stay by. A man of fifty feels a thrill of boyish glee 
when he hears a child rattling off a gem from “Mother 
Goose,” but “Do I go up?” causes a sickening mem- 
ory of vapidity. 

The time has come for strong utterances all along 
the line. The child must have only the best, the 
best for him, in language, books and in reading; the 


best in illustrations as well as in literature. Art must 
go hand in hand with literature. The child’s world 
in literature and art is that of the master. There 
are some first readers that meet these requirements ; 
insist that all shall furnish good literature and art.— 
N. E. Journal of Education. 





THE PASSING OF THE SCHOOLMASTER. 





“The primary school is today absolutely monopoliz- 
ed by women teachers, and in the high school they 
have the overwhelming majority,’ says Professor 
Munsterberg in The International Monthly for June. 
“The reason for this is clear: Since the woman does 
not have to support a family, she can work for a 
smaller salary, and thus, as in the mills, the men tend 
more and more toward the places for which women 
are not strong enough; in the schools, too, female 
competition must, if no halt is called, bring down 
salaries to a point from which the supporter of the 
family must retreat. It would be, of course, in both 
cases better if the earnings were larger, and more 
men were thus enabled to support families, while in 
the schoolroom, as in the mill, the female competitor 
brings her earnings down to a point where the man 
is too poor to marry her—a most regrettable state of 
affairs. But the economic side is here not so impor- 
tant as the effect on civilization. Even granting what 
I am not at all ready to grant, that woman’s work, 
preferred because it is cheaper to the community, is 
just as good as man’s work, can it be without dan- 
ger that the male youth of this country, up to the 
eighteenth year, are educated by unmarried women? 
Is it a point to be discussed at all that ‘nascent man- 
hood requires for right development manly inspira- 
tion, direction and control?’ Where will this end? 
That very soon no male school-teacher of good qual- 
ity will survive is certain, but there is no reason to ex- 
pect that it will stop there. We have already today 
more than 60 per cent of girls among the upper high 
school classes, and this disproportion must increase. 
Must we not expect that in the same way in which the 
last thirty years have handed the teacher’s profession 
over to the women, the next thirty years will put the 
ministry, the medical calling, and, finally, the bar also 
into her control? To say that this is not to be feared 
because it has never happened anywhere before is 
no longer an argument, because this development of 
our schools is also new in the history of civilization. 
There was never before a nation that gave the educa- 
tion of the young into the hands of the lowest bid- 
der.” 
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A BAD TYPE OF TEACHER. 


Teaching can easily produce a type of mind which 
assumes that those things alone are orthodox and 
correct that conform to acquired ideas of the business. 
Such a judgment becomes unwilling to yield to the 
advice or the suggestion of others, and assumes an 
attitude so dictatorial and uncompromising that the 
true demands of genuine etiquette are overlooked. 
This mental and moral condition develops envy, jeal- 
ousy, and self-glorification, while it is the forerunner 
of causes that produce lack of adaptability to neces- 
sity, lack of appreciation by others of the true worth of 
the unfortunate misfit, and lack of the genuine happi- 
ness and contentment so necessary to a successful life. 
The same public that generously applauds the good 
deeds and worthy accomplishments of a successful 
man, stands as ready to recognize another victor, 
bestow on him large praise, the highest commendation 
and the most hearty co-operation. The sooner the 
teaching vocation learns to really help one another, 
to applaud one another, to encourage one another, to 
bestow upon one another the worthy mead of praise, 
to live in the consciousness that all are exalted by the 
deeds of the strongest of the guild, by the efforts and 
accomplishments of the purest, the most effective and 
the most successful, the sooner wiil the whole army 
of educational workers hold a proper place of impor- 
tance and helpfulness in the public eye and heart.— 
New York Education. 





REACHING THE EIGHTH GRADE. 


There is an unvarying rate of progress for each and 
every pupil in his course of instruction, and this 
“ratio” of progress can and should be kept up. There 
should be no excuse for a failure to maintain it. The 
ratio will vary in different pupils as their different 
abilities or capacities will vary. It may be increased, 
but should never be permitted, as long as normal phy- 
sical conditions prevail, to be diminished. The propo- 
sition that the primary pupil labors as hard in his ef- 
forts to master the lessons assigned him as does the 
pupil in any other grade to master the lessons of his 
grade, is absolutely correct. This assumption rests 
upon psychological and physiological bases. Without 
attempting a specific solution of the many problems 
brought to the surface in this paper, the idea that 
“any one can teach in the intermediate grades” is pos- 
itively false, for one grade is worthy as good instruc- 
tion as is any other; and one fruitful cause of the 
unsatisfactory conditions at present is unskillful 
service in intermediate work. Finally, the way in 
which to make eighth grade conditions what they 
should be is to forever eliminate from the public 
school mind that equally false idea that “any one can 
teach a country school,” and to maintain among the 
pupils that which is claimed herein to be pedagogical- 
ly and practically correct—a ratio of progress and 
proficiency—J. M. Galloway, in the Nebraska 
Teacher. 
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* CURRENT EVENTS 
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On the night of August 21, the new town of Anardarko, 
Oklahoma Territory, was nearly wiped off the earth by a 
fearful storm of wind and rain. 

A recent trial of English and American locomotives at 
Kingston, Jamaica, proved the American engine to be su- 
perior in every respect. 


The census of France shows a very small increase, 412,- 
364. The population is almost at a standstill. On the other 
hand, Germany shows an increase of 3,500,000. 

At Winnipeg, Manitoba, August 28, a hail ands rain 
storm, lasting an hour, flooded many basements, and broke 
6,000 panes of glass. Six inches of hail fell in the streets. 

A large statue of King Alfred was unveiled September 20 
at Winchester, England, before a vast concourse of people, 
gathered to celebrate the millenary of the Saxon King. 


The Midland Queen, direct from England, 
discharged a cargo of Norway iron at Chicago, August 28. 
This is the first vessel direct from a European port to that 
city. 


Manchester, 


Two thousand Smiths gathered in annual reunion at Pea- 
pack, N. J., August 28. All claim kinship with John Schmidt, 
who came from Holland 150 years ago founded the family 
of the Peapack Smiths. 

Robert Kraus, the famous sculptor of Boston, recently 
lost his mind through grief and despondency over his in- 
ability to finish a masterpiece of Belshazzar, which he has 
been molding. 


On August 22 a liquor dealer in Topeka, Kan., was fined 
$7,500 and sentenced to 1,350 days in jail for violation of 
the state liquor law. He indicted on 


was fifteen counts. 


This is the severest verdict ever passed in that state. 


W. B. Ridgely has been selected to take the place of C. G. 
Dawes, resigned, as Comptroller of the United States Treas- 
ury. This is the choice made by President McKinley, and 
confirmed by President Roosevelt... Mr. Ridgely is 
Illinois. 


from 


Dr. Lloyd Parker, of the American Line steamship St. 
Louis, recently made his five hundredth trip across the At- 
lantic. He estimates that he has traveled 1,600,000 miles 
as the ship’s doctor. Mr. Kinsey, the purser, has crossed 
the Atlantic 730 times. 


The press reports state that Denmark has concluded to 
accept the offer of the United States of 16,000,000 kroners 
for the Danish West Indies. This will add four islands in 
the West Indies, consisting of St. Thomas, St. John, St. 
Croix and St. Eustatius. The first will give a fine harbor 
and naval station in the Indies. 
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The people of Kohala on the Island of Hawaii were 
treated to a phenomenon July 18. It was the sight of a 
snowstorm on the top of Mauna Kea. This mountain, an 
extinct voleano, rises nearly 14,000 feet above sea level 
from a base, roughly speaking, fifty miles in diameter. Its 
broad sides slope away for miles in concentric declivity, 
making an amphitheater worthy of nature’s most stupend- 
ous stage effects. The snowfall was sufficient completely 
to cover the mountain for almost 1,000 feet down from the 
summit. But nature was merely in pastime. The snow- 
storm was merely a passing whim. It was not intended to 
be the permanent winter covering of the mountain, and in 
an hour it was gone. 


The sultan has issued a series of orders with the inten- 
tion of limiting the freedom of Turkish women and pre- 
venting their education by foreigners. Christian teachers 
are forbidden to enter harems. Turkish children are for- 
bidden to attend foreign schools. No Turish woman is al- 
lowed to appear in public accompanied by a Christian wom- 
an. No Turkish woman is allowed to appear at any of the 
pleasure resorts after one hour before sunset. No Turkish 
woman is allowed to indulge in the “immoral practice” of 
rowing. Turkish girls may wear sunbonnets or birettas or 
any headgear other than the old-fashioned ‘‘hotos,” a kind 
of muslin smoking cap or turban. The police have received 
orders to see that these laws are carried out. 


Senor Sabino Osuna, a Mexican, has just invented an in- 
genious and yet very seemingly simple affair, which he has 
styled the “Contador Rapido Siglo XX” (Rapid Calculator 
Twentieth Century). The apparatus, which resembles the 
ancient Chinese counting machine, is for the purpose of 
rapid computation. It is a large frame divided into two 
compartments, one smaller than the other. On bars of 
metal run small spheres, five in the sets of the large com- 
partment and two in those of the small compartment. Sums 
in multiplication and division can be done by this apparatus 
almost as soon as dictated and faster than by means of 
arithmetical rules. The inventor is a young man, and was 
born in one of the Pacific states of the republic. 


Tycho Brache’s memory was honored recently by a bril- 
liant company of scientific men and European royalty, 
which gathered on the Island of Hoene, in the Sound, 
eight miles from Elsinore. This island was presented to 
the famous astronomer by King Frederick II of Denmark. 
There he built the most important observatory in Europe, 
the ruins of which yet remain. Tycho was born at knuds- 
torp, Sweden, on December 14, 1546, and died at Prague in 
1601, having been persecuted and banished by the succes- 
sor of King Frederick, Christian IV. Although he rejected 
the Copernican theory of the solar system, the great Swede 
did an inestimable service for astronomy. He catalogued 
777 stars, recorded observations of the planet Mars and 
formed a theory which, though not the true one, perfectly 
accounted for all the facts then known about the solar sys- 
tem. His most brilliant service, however, was the educa- 
tion which he gave to his pupil, Kepler, who was the first 
to prove the Copernican theory and make it an understood 
fact. Tycho by many is considered the most illustrious of 
Scandinavians. 


President McKinley was shot twice by Leon Czolgosz, 
an anarchist, in the Temple of Music, at the Pan-American 
Exposition, Buffalo, on September 6, about 4 o’clock p. m., 
while giving a public reception. The assassin approached 
in the line of those shaking hands with the President, and, 
with his right hand outstretched to shake the Presdent’s 
hand, shot the President with a revolver covered with a 
handkerchief in his left hand. One ball struck the breast 
bone, and did litthe damage; the other penetrated the ab- 
domen, going through the stomach and lodging in the 
muscles of the back. Only by the prompt action of the 
police was the assassin kept from being beaten to death 
on the spot. The President was removed to President 
Milburn’s residence of the Exposition Company, where the 
best surgeons of the country attended to him. He rallied 
rapidly, and suspense gave way to conviction that the 
President was sure to recover in a short time. But within 
a week he began to sink, and, in spite of all that mediéal 
science could do, he died on the morning of September 14, 
at 2:15 o’clock. He died without pain, and after bidding 
farewell to his wife and those about him. A post-mortem 
examination showed that gangrene had begun along the 
entire path of the bullet, so that nothing would have pre- 
vented his death. A chemical analysis proved that the 
bullet was not poisoned. The President was taken from 
Buffalo, after lying in state there, to Washington, where 
services were conducted under the dome of the Capitol, 
and thence to Canton, where he was buried in a vault until 
such time as he could be put in the family lot.* The hon- 
ors attending the funeral procession from Buffalo to Can- 
ton were most marked, and the expressions from all parts 
of the world were unexampled in history. The life and 
death of the President impressed itself in a remarkable 
manner on the minds of the people everywhere. Memorial 
services were held throughout the country on the day of 
interment, and almost all business was suspended. Mrs. 
McKinley bore the terrible shock with true fortitude, and 
at this writing seems to be in no great danger of collapse. 
Vice-President Roosevelt was sworn in at once, and has as- 
sumed the office of President. He put himself into general 
favor at once by retaining the entire Cabinet of President 
McKinley, and announcing his determination to continue 
the latter’s policy in public affairs as far as possible. 

Leon Czolgosz, the assassinator of President McKinley, 
was tried for the deed in the United States Court in Buf- 
falo, being defended by two eminent lawyers appointed for 
that purpose at the suggestion of the Buffalo Bar Associa- 
tion. An expert examination proved him perfectly sane. 
He refused to give his counsel any information, or to con- 
sult with them in any wise. The jury brought in a ver- 
dict of murder in the first degree, and he was sentenced 
to be electrocuted in Auburn prison any time after October 
Sth. His father, brother and sister visited him in a vain 
effort to find out his accomplices, he maintaining that he 
had none. He shed no tears at parting from them, and 
seems quite indifferent to his fate. 


A white man at Wetumpeka, Ala., was sentenced to life 
imprisonment for his part in the lynching of a negro somv 
months ago. 
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RRRRRRRRRRRRRERRRRRRE 
* FRIDAY AFTERNOON % 
RRRRRRRERRRRRRERRERE 


PROGRAM. 





BY LEILA TRUMBULL. 





(School room to be decorated with pictures of Washington, 
Columbus and Franklin. They may be wreaths with ever- 
greens, or flowers.) 

Motto for the Blackboard. 
“The finest fruit earth holds up to its Maker is a finished 
man.”’—Humboldt. 
Concert Recitation by the School. 
“Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And departing leave behind us, 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 


Song by the School. 
Introduction, (by a boy): 

Today is stretching before us, 
The sands of our life in the future— 
Deeply imprinted to view on the highway, 
Are the footprints of those passing before us, 

The feet of the good, brave and true 
Have hard pressed the sand in their journey 
To leave us the way-mark to greatness. 

We are in life’s beginning, let us take for our lesson the 
great ones, reminders of life’s never ending, and model our 
feet to their footprints, learning surely the way that is saf- 
est, that endeth in life everlasting. 

Quotations. 
(By a boy): 

“The first love of young America was Washington. It was 
the daily beauty and towering glory of his life, which en- 
abled him to create his country and at the same time se- 
cure an undying love and regard from the whole American 
people. ‘The first in the hearts of his countrymen.’ ’’—(Se- 
lected.) 

(By a girl): 

“Columbus, the mariner who first had the judgment to 
divine, and the intrepidity to brave the mysteries of the 
perilous deep; and who by his hardy genius, his inflexible 
constancy and his heroic courage, brought the ends of the 
earth into communication with each other.’’—(Irving.) 

(By a boy): 

“Franklin, the mechanic of his own future; teaching in 
early youth under the shackles of indigence, the way to 
wealth, and in the shade of obscurity the path to greatness; 


in the maturity of manhood disarming the thunder of its 
terrors and the lightning of its fatal blast.’’—(Adams.) 


Recitation, (by a girl): 
On the deck stood Columbus, the ocean’s expanse 
Untried and unlimited, swept by his glance. 
“Back to Spain!” cry his men, “Put the vessel about! 
We venture no further through danger and doubt.” 
“Three days, and I give you a world!” he replied; 


“Bear up, my brave comrades—three days shall decide.” 
He sails—but no token of land is in sight; 

He sails—but the day shows no more than the night; 
On, onward he sails, while in vain o’er the lee 

The lead is plunged down through a fathomless sea. 


The pilot in silence leans mournfully o'er 

The rudder which creaks mid the billowy roar; 

He hears the hoarse moan of the spray-driving blast, 
And its funeral wail through the shrouds of the mast. 

The stars of far Europe have sunk from the skies, 

And the great Southern Cross meets his terrified eyes; 

But at length the slow dawn, softly streaking the night, 
Illumes the blue vault with its faint crimson light. 
“Columbus! ‘tis day and the darkness is o’er.” 

“Day! and what dost thou see?—sky and ocean, no more.” 


The second day’s past, and Columbus is sleeping, 

While mutiny near him its vigil is keeping. 

“Shall he perish?’ Ay! “death!” is the barbarous cry. 
“We must triumph to-morrow, or, perjured, must die!’ 
Ungrateful and blind! shall the world-linking sea, 

He traced for the future, his sepulchre be? 

Shall that sea on the morrow, with pitiless waves 

Fling his corpse on that shore which his patient eye craves? 
The corpse of an humble adventurer, then; 

One day later—Columbus, the first among men. 


sut, hush! he is dreaming! A veil on the main, 
At the distant horizon, is parted in twain, 

And, now on his dreaming eye—rapturous sight 
I’resh bursts the New World from the darkness of night. 
A vision of glory! how dazzling it seems! 

How glistens the verdure, how sparkle the streams! 

How blue the far mountains, how glad the green isles! 
And the earth and the ocean, how dimpled with smiles! 
“Joy! joy!” cries Columbus, “this region is mine!” 

Ah! not e’en its name, wondrous dream is thine! 


At length, o’er Columbus slow consciousness breaks, 
“Land! land!” ery the sailors; “Land! land!’—he 
yes! behold it! it blesseth his sight 

The land! O, dear spectacle! transport! delight! 
O, generous sobs, which he cannot restrain! 
What will Ferdinand say? and the future? and Spain? 
He will lay this fair land at the foot of the throne, 
His king will repay all the ills he has known. 

In exchange for a world what are honors and gains? 
Or a crown? But how is he rewarded? 


wakes— 
He runs 


with chains! 
Composition (Benjamin Franklin.) 
Recitation, (by a boy): 
“Oh, mother, I am glad that you sent me, 
For all I was frighted to go— 
The lads were so kind to me, mother, 
And the master so patient and slow. 
My task it was easy a-learning, 
My manners I didn’t disgrace, 
And—oh, mother! my seat in the school room 
Is right by George Washington’s place. 
Oh, mother, there’s nobody like him! 
There’s nobody like him for true; 
His eyes are so clear and steady, 
They look one right through and through; 
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Yet once when he missed in the lesson 
He turned as red as a rose— 

Though there’s not much of ought worth the knowing 
But I'll warrant George Washington knows. 


At running and wrestling and leaping 
He beats every one I declare, 
And the rest might all play ‘hounds’ forever, 
But they never could catch that old ‘hare’, 
Yet he’s never a bit high and mighty 
When the little lads ask him to play, 
And a many brave trick with the marbles 
He took pains to show me to-day. 


And then we all played ‘French and English,’ 
(And very good sport did we find 

With the Frenchies all begging for quarter 
And us English hard after behind.) 

George Washington, he was our captain, 
And I'll promise you, when he took hold, 

Even Captain John Smith fighting ‘Injuns’ 
Was never a soldier so bold. 


And, mother, he says if you'll let me, 
And Saturday morning is fine, 

I can go with him all day a-fishing; 
So I’m thinking I’ll want a new line, 

And a fish hook, the biggest and strongest, 
To pull in my fish safe and tight— 

For I’m sure if George Washington’s with me 
There'll be big fish a-coming to bite. 


Oh, I wonder, I wonder if ever 
I'll be such a brave one as he! 

So big, and so wise; and so gallant! 
Mother, dear, do you think it will be? 
Do you think if I grow fast and learn fast, 

And watch how he does every day 
That I’ll ever be like for to do things 
As well as George Washington’s way?” 





Closing Concert—Recitation. 
“So should we live, that every hour 
May die as dies the natural flower, 
A self-revolving thing of power. 
That every thought and every deed 
May hold within itself the seed 


Of future good and future need.” 
—Selected. 





OLD GORGON GRAHAM’S BUSINESS PHILOSOPHY. 





[From the Letters of a Self-made Merchant to his Son, now appearing in 
The Saturday Evening Post, of Philadelphia. |} 





If you gave some fellows a talent wrapped in a napkin 
to start with in business, they would swap the talent for a 
gold brick and lose the napkin; and there are others that 
you could start out with just a napkin who would then 
coax the other fellow’s talent into it. 

I always lay it down as a safe proposition that the fellow 
who has to break open the baby’s bank for carfare toward 
the last of the week isn’t going to be any Russel Sage 
when it comes to trading with the old man’s money. 


RRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRE 
© PRACTICAL METHODS & 
TRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRERE 


THE CRANBERRY. 





BY BESSIE L. PUTNAM. 





Gray describes a berry as a fruit which is fleshy through- 
out. Thus the cranberry, grape and tomato are true ber- 
ries. Yes, even the orange, barring its thick skin, has the 
same characteristic traits. 

A cross section of the cranberry shows plainly a four- 
celled ovary with numerous seeds. Note how the latter 
are attached. Remnants of the calyx show that it was 
attached to the summit of the ovary. Can you name any 
other berries which show this peculiarity? In a single quart 
of cranberries it will be noticed that the fruit varies in 
form and color; cultivators now recognize several varieties, 
varying in shape from oval to bell-shaped and in color from 
nearly white to almost black. 

The cranberry is distinctively a marsh plant, its most 
intimate associate being the sphagnum of the peat bog. 
It is a very delicate and pretty trailing evergreen, rooting 
at the nodes, and with ovate leaves, dark green above, whit- 
ish below, the edges neatly rolled back. The large scarlet 
fruit seems entirely out of keeping with so dainty a plant, 
and the slender, thread-like stem on which it is borne still 
further increases the surprise of those unacquainted with 
its appearance. The flowers are small, rose-colored, with 
four petals and eight stamens. The anthers are long and 
tubular, opening by a hole in the top after the manner of 
the huckleberry, wintergreen and other members of the 
heath family. 

This plant is widely scattered throughout our northern 
swamps and is extensively cultivated, especially in New 
Jersey and other Atlantic States. A kindred species with 
smaller berries is common in Europe and England, extend- 
ing to the Arctic. 





GEOGRAPHY—EIGHTH YEAR. 





BY j. tT. WICKS. 





{Extract from “How to Teach Geography.”’] 
NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 
Location. Latitude. Oceans—<Atlantic, Arctic. 
Seas—Baltic, North; Gulf of Bothnia. 
Straits—Skager Rack, Cattegat, The Sound. 
Lakes—Wener, Wetter, Maelar. 
River—Tornea. 
Capes—North, The Naze. 
Islands—Loffoden, Gothland, Oeland. 
Mountains—Kiolen, Dovrefield, Kelhorn. 
Cities in Sweden—Stockholm, Gottenburg, Carlscronia. 
Cities in Norway—Christiana, Bergen, Drontheim, Ham- 
merfest. 

Products—Animal, Vegetable, Mineral. 
Government—Limited Monarchy. 
Religion—Protestant (Lutheran). 
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SUGGESTIVE KEY WORDS. 

“Land of the Midnight Sun.” 

The Norsemen. 

“The Swedish Nightingale.” 

The Maelstrom. 

Independence Day. 

The Eddas. 

The Northern Venice. 

“The Lion of Protestantism.” 

The Bird of Wisdom. 

The Sea Kings. 

Graves of the Gods. 

Itinerant Schools. 

QUERIES. 

Name the largest town in the Frigid Zone. 

Is there a railroad in the Frigid Zone? 

How is school held in the sparsely settled districts? 

What power does the King of Norway and Sweden pos- 
sess? 

Where is the Military School? Naval School? 

Tell your pupils about the indoor snowstorm. 

Name several Scandinavian gods. 

What days of the week are named after these gods? 

Compare Norway and Sweden with your own State in 
size, population, and products. 

What lake of Europe contains over 1,200 islands? 

Describe the course of the sun during a summer day. 

Where is there a supposed relic of early Scandinavian 
discovery in U. S? 

“Lemmings occasionally come down in droves from the 
Kiolen mountains and lay waste the country in their path.” 

What are lemmings? 

Where are the Kings of Norway and Sweden crowned? 


If so, where? 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 

The waters on the north coast never freeze while on the 
south coast they do. Why? 

The Scandinavian Peninsula is noted for its mineral 
stores, forests, fisheries, pastures and commerce. 

The rivers of Norway teem with salmon, and oyster beds 
are not rare along the coast. 

The pines and fir trees of Norway grow to a great height. 
They furnish excellent materials for masts and spars of 
vessels. 

Old Scratch is the demon Skratti, who still survives in the 
superstitions of Northern Europe. Old Nick is none other 
than Niker, the dangerous water demon of Scandinavian 


legend. 
Skager Rack. 


This channel is 150 miles long by 80 miles wide. The 
water in calm weather flows east along Jutland and west 
along Norway. 

Kilhorn Peak. 

Kilhorn Peak is situated in the northern part of Norway. 
There is a large perforation at about one-fourth its height, 
through which the sun shines twice a day during the sum- 
mer. The effect is singular and extraordinary. 
shines through at noon and night. Which 
opening extend? 


The sun 
way does the 


Loffoden Islands. 
These islands have the finest fishing grounds of Europe. 
Millions of cod are taken during the spring months. In the 
summer the herring fishery is carried on extensively and 


profitably. Sea fowl are plentiful. The eider ducks are so 

numerous and so tame that occasionally steamers have to 

relax their speed to avoid running over them. These islands 

are exposed to severe storms and violent ocean currents. 

Near the south end is the noted whirlpool Maelstrom. 
Hammerfest. 

Hammerfest is the most northern city in the world. 
sun does not rise from November 18, 
does not set from May 15 to July 24. The people with sor- 
rowful hearts gather on a neighboring hill at noon on 
November 18 to see their old friend Sol for the last time 
for 70 days. A similar gathering but with different feel- 
ings, greet his return with joyful shouts at noon January 
27, when the sun peeps above the southern horizon for a 
few moments. Each school desk is supplied with a candle 
or lamp. During the winter everybody carries a lantern. 


The 
to January 27, and 


Bergen. 

This is the second city of Norway. It has a very pictur- 
esque location, being surrounded by mountains on three 
sides and the fiord and islands in front. In the spring often 
600 vessels are in the harbor at one time, attracted by the 
great trade in fish, fur, feathers, etc. 

Gulf of Bothnia. 

The north arm of the Baltic is over 400 miles long 
by 120 miles wide. It freezes completely over in the win- 
ter. Armies have marched over it. If contains many is- 
lands. 

Corn Magazines, 

The shortness of the crops has led to the establishment of 
corn magazines. The farmers deposit their surplus and re- 
ceive interest on the deposit. 
from the general supply. 
of those who hold it. 
the women. 


When crops fail they borrow 
Most of the land is the property 
Much of the work is performed by 


Suggestions. 

Finally, to teach geography successfully, you must 
1. Know the lesson yourself. 
2. Make the work interesting. 
3. Omit the study of unimportant places. 

4. Leave pour pupils with good mental maps of import- 
ant localities. 

5. Remember that Geography and History are near re- 
lations; keep them within hailing distance of each other. 





LIST OF WORDS FOR PRONUNCIATION. 





During this month, have your pupils consult the diction- 
ary to learn the diacritical marking and correct pronun- 
ciation of the following words: 


1. jalap 18. magna charta 35. patriot 
2. jean. 19. maritime 36. patron 

3. jocose 20. matrix 37. paradigm 
4. jugular 21. masculine 38. paths 

5. khedive 22. memoir 39. pedal 

6. lamentable 23. mercantile 40. perfume 
7. larynx 24. mirage 41. phalanx 
8. lapel 25. morphine 42. plait 

9. legend 26. mineralogy 43. pollen 
10. legislature 27. museum 44. pyramidal 
11. leisure 28. nape 45. quay 

2. lenient 29. national 46. raillery 
12. lever 30. nausea 47. sergeant 
14. leper 31. nicotine 48. sirup 

15. luxurious 32. nervine 49. suite 

16. lyceum 33. oasis 50. spinach 
17. matron 34. oblique 
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PREFIXES AND SUFFIXES. 


During this month let there be some study of Prefixes 
and Suffixes, at least enough to show the pupil the value 
of looking at the way the words are built up and what 
they mean. It will be found best to study only one or two 
prefixes or suffixes at a time and then make as large a list 
as possible of words containing the same. 

Suppose we study the prefix “dis”; it has several distinct 
meanings as, not, the opposite of, want of, or assunder. 

1. Have pupils make a list of the words in their reader 
which contain this prefix. Have them analyze and define 
the words. 

2. Have pupils make a list of the words in their readers 
to which “dis” could be prefixed. 

3. After pupils have made a large list of words to which 
“dis” can be prefixed, lead them to see that these words are 
verbs, adjectives, or nouns. 

4. When prefixed to nouns, “dis” usually means “the 
opposite of.” Prefix “dis’ to each of the following nouns 
and define the words formed: 

1. belief 3. ease 5. order 
2. comfort 4. honor 6. credit 

5. When prefixed to adjectives, ‘dis’ means “not.” Pre- 
fix “dis”. to the following adjectives and define them: 

1. honest 5. united 9. enchanted 
2. loyal 6. satisfied 10. trusted. 
3. similar 7. inclined 

4. colored 8. closed 

6. Prefix “dis” to the following verbs and define the 
words formed: 


1. allow 7. burden 13. place 
2. annul &. connect 14. please 
3. appear 9. credit 15. regard 
4. approve 10. like 16. respect 
5. arm 11. mount 

6. agree 12. obey 


Use all words formed in sentences that will show that 

their meaning is understood. 
THE SUFFIX “EN.” 

During the month study a list of words containing the 
suffix “en.” 

“En” means to make, in verbs, and made of or like, in 
adjectives. 

Have pupils annex “en” to the following adjectives and 
define the words formed: 


1. black 13. less 24. sick 
2. bright 14. light 25. soft 
3. broad 15. loose 26. straight 
4. dark 16. moist 27. stiff 
5. dead 17. quick 28. sweet 
6. deaf 18. red 29. thick 
7. deep 19. ripe 30. tight 
8. fast 20. rough 31. tough 
9. fat 21. sad 32. weak 
10. flat 22. sharp 33. white 
11. glad 23. short 34. wide 


12. hard 
To what part of speech are above adjectives changed 
by annexing “en’’? 
Annex “en” to the following nouns and define the words 
formed: 


1. beech 5. gold 9. silk 

2. birch 6. hemp 10. wheat 
3. brass 7. oak 11. wood 
4. earth 8. oat 12. wool 


To what part of speech are above nouns changed by an- 
nexing “en”? Have pupils make a list of nouns from their 
readers containing the suffix ‘‘en,.” 


This will suggest much more work of the same _ kind, 
and will be found to be a very profitable study for any 
class. What factoring is to the class in arithmetic so word 
analysis‘is to the class in reading. It enables the pupil 
to see into the very heart of the words and get the true 
meaning. 





THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 


III.—THE JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT. 
A.—Judges of the United States Courts. 


1. Appointed by the President, with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. 

2. Tenure of Office——During life or good behavior; but 
may retire on full salary after reaching the age of seventy 
years and after ten years’ service on the bench. 

3. Removable.—By impeachment before and conviction by 
the Senate. 


B.—The Supreme Court of the United States. 


1. Members.—A Chief Justice and eight Associate Jus- 
tices. 

2. Salaries—Chief Justice, $10,500; Associate Justices, 
ach $10,000. 

3. Terms of Court.—One each year, beginning on the sec- 
ond Monday in October. 

4. Original Jurisdiction.—(a) In all cases affecting am- 
bassadors, ministers and consuls: (b) in all cases in which a 
State is a party. 

5. Appellate Jurisdiction.—In cases of law and equity, 
where the inferior courts have original jurisdiction, with 
such exceptions and regulations as Congress has made. 

6. The Chief Justice.—Presides over the Senate when it 
sits as a court of impeachment for the trial of the President. 
C.—Inferior Courts. 

1. Jurisdiction.—(a) In cases between citizens of different 
States; (b) in cases in which the United States is a party; 
(c) in cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction; (d) in 
trials for crimes against the United States; but the trial 
of crimes must be by jury, and must be held in the State 
where the crime was committed. 

2. Appeals to the Supreme Court may be had in all cases 
in law and equity, with such exceptions and regulations 
as Congress has made. 

3. Kinds of Inferior ‘Courts.—1. United States Circuit 
Courts of Appeals.—(a) Organized in 1891 to relieve the 
United States Supreme Court in appellate cases. (b) Number. 
—One in each judicial circuit. (c) Members.—Three judges 
selected from the circuit or district courts. 2. United 
States Circuit Courts.—(a) Number of Circuits.—Nine. (b) 
Number of Judges.—Each circuit has three circuit judges, 
except two, which have two circuit judges each. A justice 
of the Supreme Court is also assigned to each circuit. (c) 
Salary of Circuit Judges.—Fixed by law at $6,000 per year. 
3. United States District Courts.—(a) Number of Districts. 
—One or more in each State. At present (1900) there are 
sixty-nine judicial districts. (b) Salary of District Judge.— 
Fixed by law at $5,000 per year. 3. United States Court of 
Claims.—(a) Jurisdiction.—Claims aga asz the United States, 
including all claims which may be referred to it by Con- 
gress. (b) Members.—One chief justice and four associate 
justices. (c) Salaries.—Fixed by law at $5,000 per year. 

4. In addition to the above-named courts, Congress has 
established courts of local jurisdiction in the District of 
Columbia and in the several territories of the United States, 
viz: (a) Supreme Court of the District of Columbia.—One 
chief justice and five associate judges. (b) Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia.—One chief justice and three as- 
sociate justices. (c) United States Courts in Organized Ter- 
ritories.—One chief justice and one or more associate judges 
appointed by the President for four years. (d) United 
States Courts in the Indian Territory.—Consisting of four 
judges, one for each judicial district. (e) United States 
Courts (Special) in Hawaii and Porto Rico: 



























































L’ENFANT ESPION AND OTHER 
STORIES. Edited by Reginald R. 
Goodell, M. A., Instructor in Modern 
Language, University of Maine. 
Cloth, 12mo, 142 pages. Price 75 
cents. American Boox Company. 





STANDARD LITERARY SERIES. 
Number 48, July, 1901. Goldsmith, 
Gray and Burns, and other romantic 
poets of the eighteenth century. Ed- 
ited with biographies, notes and hints 
for teaching. University Publishing 
Company, New .York, Boston and 
New Orleans. Single number, cloth, 
12mo, 86 pages. Price, 20 cents, 





“THE LITTLE MEN” PLAY; and 
“THE LITTLE WOMEN” PLAY. 


By Elizabeth Lincoln Gould. Illus- 

trated vy Reginald B. Birch. Cloth, 

16mo, 103 and 102 pages respectively. 

Price $1.50 each. Little, Brown & 

Company, Boston. 

Each of these books is a two-act play 
of forty-five minutes, adapted from 
Louisa M. Alcott’s famous series of 
“Little Men” and “Little Women.” 
They are beautifully bound and dear- 
ly printed. The popularity of the works 
from which these books are modeled 
is so great that no extended criticism is 
necessary. G. E. W. 





LA NEUVAINE DE COLETTE. By 
Jeanne Schultz. Edited by Florence 
I. C. Lye, St. Mary’s Hall, Faribault, 
Minn. Cloth, 12mo, 148 pages. Price, 
45 cents. American Book Company. 
The style in these two works is clear; 

the construction is simple. They are 
two of the standard works of modern 
Frech writers. The idiomatic, yet easy 
French, in which the stories are writ- 
ten make them especially suitable for 
class work. The notes give much need- 
ed assistance, and information on the 
historical references. A thorough drill 
in the principles of syntax and con- 
struction is furnished in the exercises 
based on the writings in. the texts. 





JOY BELLS. By William Trevelyan 
Browne. G. W. Dillingham Co., New 
York. Pp. 334. 

This volume is a collection of poems, 
in two parts. The first part is the au- 
thor’s expression on a great variety of 
topics; the second part is based on leg- 
ends and paraphrases, with some minor 
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poems added. A few notes at the end 
throw light on various parts of the text. 
The author is an optimist, and looks on 
the bright side of life. The title of his 
book is an indication of his view of life. 
The book is therefore a cheerful com- 
panion, as indeed it was intended to be 
by its author. The mechanical work is 
very satisfactory, and the binding quite 
artistic. 





A REPLY TO THE MAN WITH THE 

HOE. By the same author. 

Mr. Browne has taken this poem out 
of his collection in “Joy Bells” and 
printed it in a separate form. It is a 
contribution to the true worth and dig- 
nity of labor. The illustrations, eight in 
number, are works of art, the whole 
forming a pleasing pamphlet. It is 
bound in heavy paper, and fastened 
with silk cord. 


TWO AND ONE. By Charlotte M. 
Vaile. Cloth, 12mo, 102 pages. Price, 

Thomas Y. Crowell and 

Company, New York. 


75 cents. 


The proper educational value of my- 


thology and folk lore has been recog- 


nized in the schools of for 


The intensely practical 


Germany 
many years. 
tendency in our own educational sys 
tem is slowly giving place to the more 
ideal. The scrutinizing study of the last 
decade that has been made in the field 
of psychology and the contents of the 
child’s mind have forced upon our ed- 
ucators the necessity of furnishing the 
proper mental food for the child in his 
development. This 
is intended to furnish that food 
that is naturally used in the earlier life 
of the child. Its stories are well select- 
ed, and clearly written; and the book 


various stages of 


book 


is attractive in its style and appear-" 


ance. G. E. W. 


SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. By Ed- 


mund M. Wheelwright. Size 74% by 
10% inches, 350 pp., 250 illustra- 
tions. Price $5 delivered. Rogers & 


Manson, Boston 


In 1898-1900 there appeared in 
srickbuilder a of papers on 
“The Schoolhouse,” by Ed- 
mund M. Wheelwright. The success of 
these papers suggested the publication 
of this book, in which the original 
material has been recast and the scope 
of the subject 
widened. 

Many schools not consid- 
ered in the original papers are illus- 


The 
series 
American 


has been greatly 


American 











A Wholesome Tonic 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Taken when you are tired and 
completely worn out, can’t sleep 
and have no appetite, it imparts 
new life and vigor to both brain 
and body by supplying the need- 
ed tonic and nerve food. 


A Tonic for Debilitated 
Men and Women. 


Genuine bears name “‘ florsford's’’ on label. 








trated and described, but the work is 
especially enriched from foreign 
sources. Examples are presented of the 
most typical and practically sugges- 
tive schools of Germany, Austria, 
Switzerland, the Scandinavian 


coun- 
tries, England and France, the sub- 
ject being more camprehensively 
treated than in any book heretofore 
published. All details of school con- 
struction are considered, yet the in- 
formation is studiously condensed 
within the limits of a convenient 


handbook, which is made readily ac- 
cessible by an unusually full index, 

As its sub-title states, the book is 
written “for the use of architects and 
others;” its readers are not presup- 
posed to have had a professional train- 
ing, and technical terms, where used, 
have been clearly defined. 

It is hardly necessary to 
Mr. Wheelright’s wide experience in 
the designing and construction of 
schools, or to his general recognition 
as an authority on school architecture. 


refer to 


Greatness, after all, in spite of its 
name, appears to be not so much a cer- 
tain size as a certain quality in hu- 
man lives. It may be present in lives 


whose range is very small.—Phillips 
Brooks. 
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Literary Notes § 
SSS ssssssessssssosssssssssscsssssesesssssssssssssety 

The St. Nicholas for the coming year 
will no longer run serial stories but will 
run a complete long story in each issue. 








Kx-Judge Henry E. Howland has 
written an article for the October Cen- 
tury on “The Practice of Law in New 
York.” 


A symposium on “Trusts and the 
Single Tax” in the October Arena will 
be read with much interest by the fol- 
lowers of the late Henry George. 


Littell’s Living Age for September 
will contain “An English View of 
France,” also an article on the relation 
between “Mothers and Daughters.” 


The Delineator for October is full of 
good general reading and information, 
as well as up-to-date in its fashion feat- 
ures and practical dress making advice. 


The Ralston health movement is thor- 
oughly discussed in the October issue 
of “Good Housekeeping.” Seven pages 
nre devoted to beautiful drawings of 
autumn fashions. 

“The Anvil” is the title of the novel 
contained in the October “New Lip- 
pincott.” It also contains a number of 
other short stories and poems which 
make it a very interesting number. 


The October issue of St. Nicholas 
contains three thrilling railroad ad- 
venture stories. Thirty Charades in 
Rhyme are given, also a charming 
study of “The Ruby-Throated Hum- 
ming Bird.” 


The leading article in the October 
Century is the discussion of “The Prac- 
tice of Law in New York.’ The new 
woman is depicted in the role of par- 
liamentarian, and “A Grave Crisis in 
American History” is depicted. 





Magazine opens with sketch of Mr, J. 
Pierpont Morgan. A new barrack-room 
ballad is contributed by Rudyard Kip- 
ling. This issue also contains a number 
of good pieces of fiction. 


The International Monthly offers its 
readers an unusually attractive and 
popular list of articles. Among these 
may be mentioned “The Historic Place 
of Mr. Meredith and Mr. Hardy,” “Dip- 
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GET THE BEST 


Brown’s Famous Pictures 








ONE CENT EACH. 120 FOR $1.09 


Size 54x8. 2000 Subjects 


Several hundred new subjects. Authors and Homes, Famous 
Paintings, Famous Men and Women, Historical Pictures. 


BROWN’S MINIATURE PICTURES 


2 for ic, 500 Subjects 


LARGE SIZE PLATINOPRINTS AND CARBONPRINTS, 3c. each. 
WALL PICTURES, 19x25, 25c. each. 


Send qc.in stamps for 4 sample picturesand our new 32-page 
Catalogue illustrated with 20 beautiful pictures, 


G.P. BROWN & CO., Beverly,Mass. 





lomatic Life in Pekin,’ “Art and Art- 
ists” and “The Popular Drama in Brit- 
tany.” 


The enterprising publishers of the 
Cosmopolitan Magazine have prepared 
a most charming souvenir of the Pan- 
American Exposition. It contains 105 
photographs and is the most beautiful 
souvenir, both from a literary and ar- 
tistic standpoint, ever produced. 





The October number of “Success” is 
an industrial number. Into the dry rec- 
ord of statistics have been woven the 
progress and romance of the United 
States in a selection of subjects that 
are valuable to all its readers. Park 
Benjamin deals with “Great Problems 
of Invention.” Chas. Flint tells how to 
win, and keep, the world’s trade. 





The Perry Pictures Company of Mal- 
den, Mass., have brought out a new 
series of pictures called the Boston Edi- 
tion. They are produced on rough pa- 
per 54% by 8 inches. Although an im- 
provement on the other Perry Pictures 
they are sold at the same low price, 
one cent each for 25 or more and 120 
for $1.00. One has to see them to real- 
ize their artistic beauty. 


The Educational Publishing Com- 
pany has prepared a work which will 
be hailed with delight by teachers of 
the first, second and third grades of 
our schools. It is entitled “Graded 
Memory Selections,” and its contents 
have been chosen both for their moral 
influence and for their permanent val- 
ue as literature. They have been care- 
fully graded to suit the needs of every 
class from the primary to the high 
school. It is bound in cloth and is offer- 
ed at the low price of 25 cents by the 
Educational Publishing Company, 378 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


The coming season of the Century 
will be “Year of American Humor.’ 
Contributions have already been en- 
gaged from the best known American 
writers of humorous stories such as 
Mark Twain, Frank R. Stockton, Ed- 
ward W. Townsend (“Chimmie Fad- 
den”), Joel Chandler Harris. There will 
also be contributions from new humor- 
ous writers, 





Since the elevation of Theodore Roose- 
velt to the high office of President of 
the United States, his article in the Oc- 
tober issue of The Scribner Magazine 
will have added interest to the people 
as they read of his experierces with 
“The Couger Hounds,” in his mvuuntain 
hunt last winer in Colors do. This is 
only one of the many good things in 
this issue. 





“The Last Days of President McKin- 
ley,” by Walter Wellman, in the Re- 
view of Reviews for October, is the 
most comprehensive account of the 
Buffalo tragedy that has appeared in 
print. All things considered, it is a re- 
markable journalistic achievement. It 
should be read and preserved as a com- 
plete record of a great historical event. 





Beware of Ointments for Catarrh that 
Contain [Mercury, 


as mercury will surely destroy the sense 
of smell and completely derange the 
whole system when entering it through 
the mucous surfaces. Such _ articles 
should never be used except on prescrip- 
tions from reputable physicians, as the 
damage they will do is ten-fold to the 
good you can possible derive from 
them. Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manufac- 
tured by F. J. Cheney Co., Toledo, -O., 
contains no mercury, and is taken in- 
ternally, acting directly upon the blood 
and mucous surfaces of the system. In 
buying Hall’s Catarrh Cure be sure you 
get the genuine. It is taken internally, 
and made in Toledo, O., by F. J. Cheney 
& Co. Testimonials free. 

Sold by druggists, price 75c per bot- 


le. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


BOSTON EDITION 


OF THE 


PERRY PICTURES 


E announce the ne publication of the **Boston Edition’’ of 
W This name is given to them sim- 
ply to distinguish them from the regular edition. 

On rough paper, 5 1-2x8 inches, and in Sepia, they are gems 
of art. Many subjects are now ready, and others will be added. 





the Perry Pictures. 


OUR USUAL PRICE 


Although these pictures are more expensive than the regular 
: wn all subjects 
we are supplying in that edition when your order reaches us, 


edition, we shall send the ** Boston Edition,’’ 


WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE 


ONE CENT Eac 


120 for $1.00 


Send 2-cent stamp for Catalogue and a beautiful sample. 
Will You Kindly ¢e// your friends about this new edition? 
Send address of your friends and we will aus them a sample 


of the new edition FRE 
PROMPT ATTENTION 


for 25 or more Postpaid 


GIVEN ‘To ORDERS. 


ee 
oe 





THE PERRY PICTURES 


EXTRA SIZE 
(On rough paper, 10 by 12 inches.) 


FIVE CENTS EACH for five or more. 
Send 50c for these eleven new subjects: 
William McKinley, 
Theodore Roosevelt, 
\braham Lincoln, 
ames Russell Lowell, 
Millet, 


Harvester’s Return, 
Sir Galahad, 

The First Step, 
The Last Supper, 
Spring, 

Niagara Falls. 


The Perry Magazine and any ten Extra Size Perry Pic- 
ures for $1.00 and six 2-cent stamps, to new subscribers 
only and for a limited time. 


The Perry Pictures Company 


Tremont Temple, Boston . 
MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS, Box 11 


. « 76 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 





The October Forum opens with a 
sketch of William McKinley, from the 
pen of Henry Litchfield West. Mr. 
West’s frequent oppertunities of ob- 
serving the life and character of the 
late President enable him to illustrate 
his estimate with many particulars 
not generally known. His account of 
several incidents showing President 
McKinley’s kindliness of spirit will be 
read with special interest. 





“Galopoff, The Talking Pony,” is the 
title of a delightful story of modern 
child-life by Tudor Jenks. It would be 
hard to find two more charming little 
girls than the heroines of this volume. 
This book, like all of his others, is a 
source of delight from beginning to end 
and is uplifting and entertaining. It is 
offered by the Henry Altemus Com- 
pany, handsomely bound in cloth, for 
$1.00. 





Rudyard Kipling’s latest animal story 
“How the Leopard Got His Spots” has 
first place in the October issue of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. It also contains 
the first installment of “A Gentleman 
of the Blue Grass,’ and the last of 
Miss Alcott’s Letters to her Laurie. The 
illustrations and art features of the is- 
sue are superb. It contains a double 
page of photographs of “Flowers that 
Bloom Above the Clouds.’ 


The books of Mr. Orison Swett Mar- 
den, which have had so large a sale, 
are uniformly helpful not only for tue 
sensible and uplifting thoughts of 
the author, but because he goes to the 
fountain-head of practical wisdom, 
namely, the biographies of notable 
men and woman. His precepts, being 
drawn from life, are sure to aid other 
lives. He has just sent forth five 
books which, though smaller than his 





others, a 
titles are 


e equally 
inspiring: 
portunity,” 


useful. Their very 
“The Hour of Op- 
“Cheerfulness as a Life 


Power,” “An Iron Will,” “Character, 
the Grandest Thing in the World,” 
“Good Manners and Success.” These 
attractive volumes will be guides and 


incentives to any young man or young 


woman who is fortunate enough to 
own them. New York: Thomas _ Y. 


Crowell & Co. 35 cents each. 


The 


Atlantic Monthly, always first 
and foremost to come to the front in 
any great national emergency, stopped 


its presses and postponed its publiea- 
but 


latest 


tion to pay a brief 
tribute to the and it 
hoped, the last—presidential martyr, 
William McKinley, The glowing words 
and sympathetic tribute of the Atlan- 


well-deserved 


is to be 





Mrs. Jackson has just written a story 
of boarding school life under the cap- 
tion of “Caps and Capers.” It is 
uinely 


a gen- 


modern and wholesome story 
and is a book that will bear reading a 


number of times. She writes charming 


books for the young, leading them 
through most delightful fields of im- 
agination and romance, It come from 


the press of the Henry 
pany, 


Altemus Com- 
and the selling pr ice is $1.00. 


TWO FREE SCHOLARSHIPS FOR EACH 


COUNTY. 

The Carnegie Normal and Business 
College, of 3214 Morgan street, St. 
Louis, Mo., will give free tuition to 
two students from each county. One 


scholarship good at their Business Col- 
lege at St. Louis, and one scholarship 


good for a course by correspondence. 


Normal, academic and business 
tic Monthly will sink deep into the courses, including bookkeeping and 
heart of every true American man and shorthand, are taught. Applicants 
woman, should address the college. 

Barnes Business College,.#.# 
Board of Education Building, St. Louis. 
1. The New Short Course.—Bookkeeping and Business Practice. Can be 
completed in three to four months. 
YOUR 2. The Advanced Bookkeeping Course.—Inter-communication Busi- 
ness Practice, Advanced Accounting, Office Practice, Banking, etc. 
CHOICE OF Can be completed in five to eight months. 
FouR 3. The Shorthand and Typewriting Course.—Including Short Course in 
Bookkeeping, if desired. Can be completed in five to seven months. 
PRACTICAL 4. The Full Commercial Course.—Including all of Courses 2and 3. Can 
be completed in ten to twelve months. 
COURSES. Instruction in Penmanship, Spelling, Business Forms, Business Letter 
Writing, and Practical English is included in each course. 











Shorthand and Bookkeeping taught by correspondence. 


mation, Address, 


For catalogue and full infor- 


BARNES BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


909 Locust Street, St. Louis. 
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The October Atlantic opens with Pro- 


fessor W. A. 


Dunning’s “The Undoing 


of Reconstruction,” prefaced by a bril- 


liant 
this paper concludes; 


which 
Bowker 


series 


R. 


the 
R. 


editorial upon 


shows how “The piracy of a Franchise 
Corporation” may be consummated in 
New York; a Pennsylvanian treats of 


“The 


and the 


Ills of Pennsylvania” 


moral decadence of the whole state; 
Professor Bernadotte Perrin discourses 


upon 


“Yale’s Fourth Jubilee;’ Henry 


A. Clapp’s “Reminiscences” treat of the 


stage period 


of Booth, Fechter, Soth- 


ern, ete.; Jessie P. Frothingham writes 


appreciatively 


of Etienne Senancour, 


“The Author of Obermann,” and Ver- 


non Lee sends some delightful 


on 
ong- 


lish 


23 


Writer’s Notes on England.” En- 


tertaining Stories and Sketches are fur- 


nished 
Beers and 


by Louise IL. Sibley, W. A. 
others; Miss Johnston’s 


“Audrey” increases in interest; Clinton 
Scollard, F. 8S. Palmer and others, fur- 


nish “Poems,” and the ‘Contributors’ 
Club” is bright and entertaining as 
ever. 
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Constantin.—Halevy. 


Abbe 

Adventures of a Brownie.—Mulock. 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland.— 
Carroll. 


American Notes.—Kipling. 
Autobiography of Benjamin .Frank- 
lin. 

Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.— 
Holmes. 

A Son of the Carolinas.—Satterth- 
waite. 


Antony and Cleopatra.—Shakespeare, 

A Midsummer Night's Dream.— 
Shakespeare. 

Bab Ballads and Savoy 
bert. 

Bacon’s Essays. 

Balzac’s Shorter Stories. 

Barrack-Room Ballads and Ditties.— 
Kipling. 

Battle of Life.—Dickens. 

Bigelow Papers.—Lowell. 

Black Beauty.—Sewell. 

Blithedale Romance, 
thorne. 

Bracebridge Hall.—Irving. 

Bryant’s Poems. 

Beecher’s Addresses. 

3est Thoughts.—Henry Drummond. 

Brook’s Addresses. 

Camille.—Dumas, Jr. 

Carmen.—Merimee. 

Charlotte Temple.—Rowson. 


Songs.—Gil- 


The.—Haw- 


Chesterfield’s Letters, Sentences and 
Maxims. 

Child’s Garden of Verses.—Steven- 
son. 

Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage.—Byron. 


Chimes, The.—Dickens. 

Christie’s Old Organ.—Walton. 
Christmas Carol, A.—Dickens. 
Confessions of an Opium Eater.—De 
Quincy. 

Cranford.—Gaskell. 

Cricket on the Hearth.—Dickens. 
Crown of Wild Olive, The.—Ruskin. 
Comedy of Errors.—Shakespeare. 


Crucifixion of Philip Strong.—Shel- 
don. 
Day Breaketh, The.—Shugert. 


Days with Sir Roger De Coverley.— 
Addison. 

Discourses, Epictetus. 

Dog of Flandérs, A.—Ouida. 

Dream Life.—Mitchell. 

Daily Food for Christians. 
Drummond’s Addresses. 

Emerson's Essays, First Series. 
Emerson's Essays, Second Series. 


Endymion.—Keats. 
Essays of Ella.—Lamb. 
Ethics of the Dust.—Ruskin. 


Evangeline.—Longfellow. 

Fairy Land of Science.—Buckley. 
Fanchon.—Sand. 

For Daily Bread.—Sienkiewicz. 
Grammar of Palmistry.—St. Hill. 
Greek Heroes.—Kingsley. 
Gulliver’s Travels.—Swift. 

Gold Dust. 

Hamlet.—Shakespeare. 
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76 


96 
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99 
100 
101 
102 
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104 
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107 
108 
109 
110 
1l1 
112 
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Hania.—Sienkiewicz. 

Haunted Man, The.—Dickens. 
Heroes and Hero Worship.—Carlyle. 

Hiawatha, The Song of.—Longfellow. 

Holmes’ Poems. 

House of the Seven 
thorne. 

House of the Wolf.—Weyman. 

Hyperion.—Longfellow. 
Idle Thoughts of an 
Jerome. 

Idylls of the King.—Tennyson. 


Gables.—Haw- 


Idle Fellow.— 


Impregnable Rock of Holy  Scrip- 
ture.—Gladstone. 

In Black and White.—Kipling. 

In Memoriam.—Tennyson. 

Imitation of Christ.—A’ Kempis. 
In His Steps.—Sheldon. 


Julius Caesar.—Shakespeare. 
Jessica’s First Prayer.—Stretton. 
J. Cole.—Gellibrand. 


John Ploughman’s Pictures.—Spur- 
geon. 
John Ploughman’s Talk.—Spurgeon. 


King Richard III.—Shakespeare. 

Kavanagh.—Longfellow. 

Kidnapped.—Stevenson. 

Knickerbocker’s History 
York.—Irving. 

Keble’s Christian Year. 

Kept for the Master’s Use.—Haver- 
gal. 

King Lear.—Shakespeare. 

La Belle Nivernaise.—Daudet. 

Laddie and Miss Toosey’s Mission. 

Lady of the Lake.—Scott. 

Lalla Rookh.—Moore. 

Last Essays of Elia.—Lamb. 

Lays of Ancient Rome, The.—Macau- 
lay. 

Let Us Follow Him.—Sienkiewicz, 

Light of Asia.—Arnold. 

Light That Failed, The.—Kipling. 

Little Lame Prince.—Mulock. 

Longfellow’s Poems, Vol. I. 

Longfellow’s Poems, Vol. II. 

Lowell’s Poems. 

Lucile.—Meredith. 

Line Upon Line. 

Magic Nuts, The.—Molesworth. 

Manon Lescaut.—Prevost. 

Marmion.—Scott. 

Master of Ballantrae, 
son. e 

Milton’s Poems. 

Mine Own People.—Kipling. 

Minister of the World, A.—Mason. 

Mosses from an Old Manse.—Haw- 
thorne. 

Mulvaney Stories.—Kipling. 

Macbeth.—Shakespeare. 

Natural Law in the Spiritual World. 
—Drummond. 

Nature, Addresses 
Emerson. 

Old Christmas.—Irving. 

Outre-Mer.—Longfellow. 

Othello, the Moor of Venice.—Shakes- 
peare, 

Paradise Lost.—Milton. 

Paradise Regained.—Milton. 


of New 


The.—Steven- 


and Lectures,— 
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172 


New Illustrated Vademecum Series 


eprint the most popular works of standard authors. HANDY 
VOLUME, Large Type Editions, with appropriate text and full-page 

illustrations. Superior paper and printing. Illuminated title pages, etched 

portraits and original aquarelle frontispieces in eight colors. Ornamental 

inlaid bindings heretofore included only in collections of connoisseurs. 

Full Cloth, Ivory Finish, embossed design in gold and inlaid colors, with side titles, boxed, 40 cents. 


Paul and Virginia.—Sainte Pierre. 

Peter Schlemihl.—Chamisso. 

Phantom Rickshaw.—Kipling. 

Pilgrim’s Progress, The.—Bunyan. 

Plain Tales from the Hills.—Kipling. 

Pleasures of Life.—Lubbock. 

Plutarch’s Lives. 

Poe’s “Poems. 

Prince of the House 
graham. 

Princess and Maud.—Tennyson. 

Prue and I.—Curtis. 

Peep of Day. 

Precept Upon Precept. 

Queen of the Air.—Ruskin. 

Rab and His Friends.—Brown. 

Representative Men.—Emerson. 

Reveries of a Bachelor.—Mitchell. 

Rip Van Winkle.—Irving. 

Romance of a Poor Young Man.— 
Feuillet. 

Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 

Romeo and Juliet.—Shakespeare. 

Robert Hardy’s Seven Days.—Shel- 
don. 

Samantha at Saratoga.—Holley. 

Sartor Resartus.—Carlyle. 

Scarlet Letter, The.—Hawthorne. 

School for Scandal.—Sheridan. 

Sentimental Journey, A.—Sterne. 

Sesame and Lilies.—Ruskin. 

Shakespeare’s Heroines.—Jameson. 

She Stoops to Conquer.—Goldsmith. 

Silas Marner.—Eliot. 

Sketch Book, The.—Irving. 

Snow Image, Phe.—Hawthorne. 

Tales from Shakespeare.—Lamb. 

Tanglewood Tales.—Hawthorne. 

Tartarin of Tarascon.—Daudet. 

Tartarin on the Alps.—Daudet. 

Ten Nights in a Bar-Room.—Arthur. 

— Will Take a Turn.—Harra- 
en. 

Thoughts.—Marcus Aurelius. 

Through the Looking Glass.—Carroll. 

Tom Brown's School Days.—Hughes. 

Treasure Island.—Stevenson. 

Twice Told Tales.—Hawthorne. 

Two Years Before the Mast.—Dana. 


of David.—In- 


The Merchant of Venice.—Shakes- 
peare. 
The Merry Wives of Windsor.—’ 


Shakespeare. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin.—Stowe. 
Undine.—Fouque. 
Vic, the Autobiography of a 
Terrier.—Marsh. 
Vicar of Wakefield.—Goldsmith. 
Walden.—Thoreau. 
Water-Babies.—Kingsley. 
Weird Tales.—Poe. 
What is Art.—Tolstoi. 
Whittier’s Poems, Vol. I. 
Whittier’s Poems, Vol. II. 
Window in Thrums.—Barrie. 
Woman’s Work in the Home.—Far- 
rar. 
Wonder Book, A.—Hawthorne. 
Yellowplush Papers, The.—Thacke- 
ray. 
Zoe.—By author of Laddie, etc, 


Fox- 
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“A Maid of Venice” will be the title 
of Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s new nov- 
el. The period of the story is the end of 
the Fifteenth Century when the Queen 
of the Adriatic was nearing the time of 
her gredgtest splendor. The romantic 
episode with which the story deals is 
historically true, being taken from one 
of the old Venetian chronicles. The ac-. 
tion and interest center in the hause.. 


hold of a master glass-blower, a “‘maem- 
ber of one of the most powerful Vene- 
tian trade corporations which had 
many rights and privileges. 





ST. LOUIS BELL FOUNDRY, 
STUCKSTEDE & BRO., 
Church Bells, Peals and Chimes, 
of best quality Copper and Tin 
2836 & 2838 S,8dSt., St. Louis, Mo. 


CLASS PINS = 22° 
two orthree | 

letters with ‘ol, ‘o2, 'o8,enameledin 

one ortwo colors, sterling silver, 25c. 

each; $2.s0a doz. Silver plated, xoc. 

each; $1.00 a doz. Special designs in 

pins or badges made forany class or 
society at reasonable prices; send design and class colors for es- 
timates. Catalog free. Address 


L. BASTEN BROS., Rochester, N.Y. 
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You 
WANT 
A BOOK 


no matter what kind, 
at publishers’ prices, 
sent postpaid to your 
address, write to 


PERRIN @ SMITH PRINTING CO., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








——TICKETS TO—— 


New York and Boston 


IG FOUR ROUTE 


GIVE TEN DAYS 
STOP OVER AT 


Billo PON: AMEIGOnERDOSHHON 


Look at the Schedule. 
Lv. St. Louis....8:30 a.m. 12:00 noon 8: 
Ar. Buffalo 
Ar. New York..2:55 p.m. 6:00p.m. 8 00a. m. 
* Ar. Boston........ 4:55 p.m. 9:00 p.m, 10:34a. m. 
Through Coaches, Dining Cars, Sleepers and 
Library Cafe Cars from St. Louis. 


For Guides, Maps, Rates, Sleeping Car and 
Railroad Tickets, call at, 


Big Four Ticket Office, 
Broadway and Chestnut, 


Or address C, L, HILLEARY, A. G. P. A., 
St. Louis. 



































Kirk B. Armour, head of Kansas Mrs. Geo. M. Pullman, 


Jr., has been 
City Packing Co., died September 27, 8tanted a divorce from her husband 
- : on the ground of unfaithfulness and 
after an illness of many months. Prag = ; 
" nany months. He desertion. She was allowed $1,000 ali- 

was 47 years old. mony. 


DINNER SET 
a 


; for selling 24 boxes Salvona Soaps or bottles Salvona Periumes, 410 in- 

: a troduce our Soaps and Perfumes. we give free to every purchaser of a 

box or bottle. a beautiful cut glass pattern 10-inch fruit bowl, or choice of 

many other valuable articles. To the agent who sells 24 boxes soap we 

give our 50-piece Dinner Set full size. handsomely decorated and gold- 

lined. We also give Ourtains. Couches, Rockers. Parlor Tables. Sewing Machines. Parlor Lamps, Musical 
Instruments of all kinds and manyother premiums for selling Salvona Soaps and Perfumes, eallow you 15 da 

to deliver goods and collect forthem. We give cash commission if desired. No money required. We prepay all 


Freight Charges. Illustrated catalogue free. Salvona Soap Co., 12th & PineSts., St. Louis,Mo. 
(Wecan personally assure our readers that the Salvona Soap Co., is thoroughly reliable and trust wort hy.Ed.) 











EXPOSITION: 


i 


Has its own rails and is 
the shortest line from 


Kansas City, St. Louis and Chicago’ 


To BUFFALO #32 FALLS gf 


Stop-overs given at both points 
on all tickets. 


Only line from St. Louis, via Niagara Falls. 
It crosses Detroit River, one of the most beautifal 
rivers of . 
For Deseriptive Matter, Rates, ete., call on nearest 
Wabash Ticket Agent, or address 
C. 8. CRANE, Gen’l Passenger and Ticket Agent, 8ST, LOUIS, 


oe 








“THE ONLY Way.” 
ST LOUIS 


“s 
CHICAGO. 


4.- PERFECT TRAINS - 4. 


MORNING, NOON, NIGHT AND MIDNIGHT, 
pisiinntinmanipenionmnt -Every Day in the Year,_— ene: 


The equipment of these trains is matchless in every detail. Free Chair 
Cars ; Pullman Compartment and Standard Sleepers ; Café Din- 
ing Cars; Parlor Cars with Observation Platforms. 


Chicago & Alton Railway. 


Write for time-tables, rates, etc., to 
D. BOWES, Ass’t Gen’! Pass. Agent, a - - - St. Louis, Mo. 


a 6 
49° 











